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Sclater-Booth, presided respectively over the Boards of Trade and
Local Government. But the three squires were not included m the
Cabinet. Disraeli was determined, like all the best parliamentarians,
that his Cabinet should be not a debating society but a consultative
Committee and to compass that end he wisely kept it small.
The new Ministry began a little unsteadily, but soon settled down Ecclesi-
to work.    Public interest centred during their first session on t
ecclesiastical measures, the most important of which was not tech-
mcally a Government Bill.
The first was Lord Sandon's Bill for the amendment of the
Endowed Schools Act of 1S69.1 Lord Sandon proposed (1) to
abolish the Endowed Schools Commission and to transfer its
functions to the Chanty Commission; and (2) to restore to the
Church of England all schools which, according to the clear inten-
tions of the founder, had been founded in connection with the
reformed and Established Church. The Commission had made all
schools founded prior to the Act of Uniformity of 1662 undenomi-
national. The intention was to reverse this policy, but the proposal
evoked an opposition so strenuous that Disraeli gave way, dropped
the second half of the Bill, and contented himself with substituting
the Charity Commission for the special Commission set up by the
Act of 1869.
A second Bill proposed to abolish lay patronage in the Estab-Lay
hshed Church of Scotland and to transfer it, with some compensation ^atr?nr
to such lay patrons as were willing to accept it, to the communicant for *
members of the several congregations.    This was the very point Scotland
which had split the Presbyterian Church in twain forty years earlier,2
and the members of the Free Kirk strongly opposed this concession
to their brethren of the Establishment.    Mr. Gladstone backed them
and urged that such a measure logically involved re-union.    But
logic was ignored, Mr. Gladstone was over-borne and the Church of
Scotland got its Bill.
The turn of the Church of England came next.    The Bishops The Pub-
were gravely concerned at the increase of lawlessness among a section *Vp Wor"
of their clergy in regard to the services of the Church and particu- Regula-
iarly m regard to the celebration of Holy Communion.    The Arch- tion Act
bishops, therefore, introduced a Bill, mfelicitously described as a
Bill for the Regulation of Public Worship, but really intended to
provide a summary method for the enforcement of the Act of Uni-
formity.    Archbishop Tait was not the man to have moved cause-
lessly in so important and delicate a matter.    Indeed so loyal an
Anglican as Lord Selborne confessed that it seemed to him impossible
to deny that " there had been a considerable growth of innovations
upon the Ritual authorized by the Book of Common Prayer not
1 See supra, p. 334.
z Dating from the beginning of the ten years' conflict